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developing into a School, employed these extraneous
tutors (who were all of course classical scholars) to
help in shepherding the combined flocks:  hence
arose the custom that every boy should have a
classical tutor.    When teachers of other subjects
were introduced in the nineteenth century, as they
were conspicuously by Dr. Hawtrey, their position
was definitely inferior: they had no claim to die rank
of tutor, and their remuneration was proportionately
low.   When in process of time some of them were
eligible to preside over boarding-houses they in-
herited with the house the title of " dame/' and this
situation lasted into the present century.   It led,
incidentally, to some pleasant perversions of lan-
guage: their wives, if any, were described as " Mrs.
m'Dame," and the lady who presided over their
domestic affairs would be known as " m'Dame's
dame/'   So far the matter might be described as
concerning only " words and names and matters of
our law/' and the Head Master, like a wise Gallio,
" cared for none of these things ": but there were
grievances of substance in the background.   The
classical tutor, to whom each boy was assigned,
claimed, and by law exercised, an equal authority
with the housemaster over their common charge:
both signatures were equally necessary for privilege
or punishment and the " dame's " primacy was by
no means a matter of course.   Sometimes this worked
admirably, for some classical tutors were at least as
wise as some of their senior non-classical colleagues,